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("THE PROBLEM OF AMERICAN 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tue problem of higher education in the United 
States is to give to the able an education which is 
both rigorous and mentally taxing, and at the same 
time broadly liberal, and to give to the less able a 
combination of cultural or appreciative subjects and 
trade or subprofessional skills. This does not mean 
that students of high ability are to be excluded from 
either the appreciative or the money-earning subjects, 
but it does mean that these subjects are not to be the 
primary concern of the able. 

The cure for the ills of higher education in the 
United States is not to give to all students the same 
course of study. To prescribe a single curriculum 
such as that in vogue a century ago assumes a similar- 
ity of cultural background, a relative equivalence of 
mental ability, and a common set of objectives on the 
part of the student body. If the student body taking 
such a curriculum as that of a century ago does not 
possess these characteristics, that curriculum will fail. 

It does not advance educational thinking to say 
that all students should have a course in philosophy 
as long as many students who are admitted to college 
and to the university are unable to understand phi- 
losophy, no matter by whom nor by what method it 
is taught. Systematie subjects which involve many 
abstractions, such as mathematics and philosophy, 
simply cannot be taught to, nor can they be learned 
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by, the students who have less mental ability and less 
comprehension of language than is required to under- 
stand them. 

American universities and colleges admit many 
students who cannot profit, in any sense of the word, 
from a liberal-arts training if that training is to be 
of the standard and scope which is associated with 
liberal-arts work by both its defenders and its erities. 
Psychologists tell us that there are students who have 
a high “social intelligence” but a low “abstract intel- 
ligence,” while there are other students who have a 
high “abstract intelligence” with or without high 
“social intelligence.” Both types of students are ad- 
mitted to most colleges and to most universities. To 
prescribe a single type of preparation or to prescribe 
a single type of college or professional training would 
be educationally suicidal. Either a great diversity 
of studies must be made available, or one or the other 
of the two groups of students must be rejected by 
these institutions. Only a few institutions have 
elected the second alternative, which is to bar the less 
able. 

Professional edueators, or as they are sometimes 
called, eduecationists, have realized this and have tried 
to work out a formula reconciling these two alterna- 
They have failed to find a solution for the 
To debase the abstract and liberal subjects 


tives. 
problem. 
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in order to make it possible for those students with 
average or less than average mental ability to com- 
plete their college studies successfully is to deprive 
the able students of the opportunity to develop. Fail- 
ure to develop the able denies the nation precisely 
that which it needs desperately now, as it has seldom 
needed it before, namely, leadership of high caliber. 
The nation is in dire need of men of high ability who 
have found it impossible to do in college anything 
less than their very best. It needs men of high ability 
whose training has made their minds tough by work- 
ing under rigid discipline upon subjects that are 
difficult in and of themselves. The nation needs these 
men because only such men, whatever may be the 
other requisites of personality and social intelligence, 
can serve as leaders in a_ successful democracy. 
James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, John C. Calhoun, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Wendell L. 
Willkie were the products of the kind of educational 
system which modern education tends to make impos- 
sible for their suecessors in college to enjoy. 

No less a leader in modern America than Charles 
Evans Hughes had the following to say with respect 
to the relationship between a tough education and the 
need for leadership in democracy: 

Life is not a pastime, and democracy is not a holiday 
excursion. It [democracy] needs men trained to think, 
whose mental muscles are hard with toil, who know how 
to analyze and discriminate. ...I am one of those who 
believe in the classical and mathematical training and I 
do. not think we have found any satisfactory substitute 
for it. . . . The true object of education means that sort 
of training which insists, at whatever cost, on accuracy— 
the lack of which, I regret to say, is now conspicuous in 
students of all grades. ... There is at present a be- 
wildering and unsuccessful attempt at comprehensiveness. 
It fails of its purpose in giving neither adequate infor- 
mation nor discipline. It asks too much of the student, 
and too little. 


Not only should the curriculum for the able be 
tough, but so far as possible, it should also be liberal. 
Many of the subjects which are tough are also liberal. 
Philosophy, Greek, and Latin are examples of sub- 
jects that are both tough and liberal. Many of the 
more difficult scientifie subjects, such as physics, can 
be liberal as well as meaty. The reason why the ecur- 
riculum for the able should be liberal in addition to 
being taxing is that leaders must have broad as well 
as trained minds. It is owing to this fact that many 
of the able students should inelude in their studies 
Greek or Latin instead of Spanish, French, or Ger- 
man, and ancient as well as medieval and modern his- 
tory. How many of the titles in the numerous lists 
of “The One Hundred Great Books” that have been 
issued during the past 25 years have been drawn from 
the modern languages? 
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It is a very slight exaggeration, if exaggeration at re 
all, to say that a student in any midwestern college rel 
who announced that he wanted to prepare for the eal 
law and for publie service, and that he Wished to uw 
major in Greek and minor in philosophy, and that ab 
he planned to take mathematics, English, history, and th 
other equally popular subjects such as botany, as. 
tronomy, or geology, as electives, would be howled abl 
down not only by 99 per cent of his student brethren, Is 
but by at least 90 per cent of the Arts faculty, 95 hig 
per cent of the Law faculty, and 99% per cent of the stu 
faculty of the School of Education. If to these ov 
choices the student should add that in the gociaj is 
sciences he preferred only the history of economic - 
thought and the history of political thought, many é 
a professor might well feel that the boy should ‘ « 
referred to the university psychiatrist, because he, mB 
the boy, would doubtless encounter serious problems “ 
of social adjustment before he completed his college ‘St 
career, despite the fact that most leading jurists and “ 
statesmen of the past had this type of education, . 
This is practically the state into which we have fallen. * 
True, not all students planning to enter law should 4 
have this type of preparation, because not all students for 
entering law have the ability to profit by such a cur- T 
riculum, nor do all of them wish to rise to positions * 
of leadership either in their profession or in the abst 
nation. For the less able, some sociology, municipal ate 
government, world politics, a dash of psychology, and soli 
recent American history, and a slight amount of vst 
labor economics might be substituted for some of the suit 
required and elective work taken by the able student. eult 
Descriptive subjects such as these may be useful, and and 





no doubt some of them should be studied by both the 


able and the less able; but they do not constitute the It 
core of a sound curriculum for a strong mind. But abil 
to permit the able student to take these substitutes is ear 
a crime against him as well as against the nation. the 
What is worse, it is a last, not a first, step in the eare 
degradation and downfall of popular government. stud 

On the other hand, to compel the average student to whic 
choose the curriculum which the able student should puis 
take is only to insure the former’s failure in his ih W 
studies. He cannot successfully complete such 4 lo ea 
preparatory course of studies if the standards of histo 
those subjects are maintained at the level at which T 
by tradition they have been maintained for sever! adyu 
centuries. Only by deteriorating the content and ayste 
methods in these courses can the less able student none 
achieve graduation. This debasement of the strong ‘Tpes 
meat of the college is the second alternative that has and | 
been taken by many an institution in this country. he ed 

Much of the trend toward debasing the strong sub- . 


jects and substituting the weak for the strong ones i 
considered justifiable on the assumption that it 's 
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required by our democratic institutions and that it is 
required particularly by the necessity for democrati- 
ally admitting the able and the less able to our 
wiversities on equal terms. Educationists seem un- 
able to solve this riddle which they formulate for 


nN at 
llege 
> the 
d to 
that 
themselves. 

But equality of opportunity means equality for the 
sble as well as the less able, remembering always that 
[am here using “able” in the sense of abstract intel- 
jzence. For example, it is important that the able 
student have an opportunity to become an expert 
yyiation engineer. It is also important for the nation 
that it be not wholly dependent upon aviation engi- 
neers who have been trained in other countries. Is 
it accidental that until recently books on this subject 
vere being written by men who received their train- 
ing outside the United States? In many American 
wlleges the standards have been such that a student 
sspiring to that goal would find himself unable to 
train adequately for it. He could do so only under 
aserious handieap ereated by the college itself. The 
wllege has handicapped him in reaching the highest 
positions in such a field by insuring proletarianism 
in the intellectual field, i.e., lowering the standards 
for all to the lowest common denominator. 

To many of us it does not seem necessary either 
to reject students from college merely because their 
abstract intelligenee is below average, or to deterior- 
ate the quality of the work and procedures in the 
wlid subjects. It should be possible to work out a 
ystem whereby each group gets that which is best 
suited to it, and at the same institution. Some diffi- 
culties arise from the mere fact that both try to live 
aud work on the same campus, but on the whole these 
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It should be possible, too, for students of high 
ability to get a limited number of trade and money- 
earning subjects, although the economic problem in 
the case of students of high ability, so far as future 
careers are concerned, is not a vexing one. For able 
students who are well educated, the question is in 
wich line of work do they wish to become distin- 
guished rather than whether or not there is a line 
in which they ean become distinguished. The doors 
0 careers have swung wide open as seldom before in 
history, 

The requirement to which a university must now 
djust itself is that of furnishing a suitable counseling 
‘Ystem, so that students receive assistance not only in 
thoosing their lines of work but also in choosing the 
‘Ypes of curricula best fitted to serve their capacities 
‘ud their needs. Of course, such counselors should 
te edueated men with both judgment and experience. 

The public temper of the United States is opposed 
© segregation of able students from the less able, 
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and the disadvantages will outweigh the apparent 
advantages of such segregation. But the fact that 
students should not be segregated on the basis of 
ability does not mean that they should not be segre- 
gated as to curricula. There is nothing undemocratic 
in giving to each the opportunity to which ability 
and interests entitle him. Equality of opportunity 
means equal opportunity to develop one’s capacity to 
the fullest extent that is consistent with the good of 
his fellowmen. The development of the able serves 
the highest social end, not only for the able but also 
for the less able. 

Students who come to college often are unable to 
complete their courses of study and know in advance 
that they can complete only one or two years of work. 
Other students know that they cannot successfully 
cope with mathematics and the more difficult and 
abstract subjects. Both groups should leave college 
with something that is worth while for them and for 
society. Both should learn such skills as they wish 
to learn. For a college to offer to these students 
such subjects as mechanical drawing, typing, short- 
hand, newspaper reporting, office management, ele- 
mentary insurance, salesmanship, advertising, and 
other subjects of this type, along with some history, 
government, sociology, music, and art, is perfectly 
justifiable. It may be that ideally such students 
should not be present on the same campus with stu- 
dents of medicine, law, higher mathematics, or phi- 
losophy, but the problems of university integration 
and differentiation and organization are not so in- 
superable that both groups cannot be dealt with in 
the same institution with reasonably good results for 
both. 

The problem of sorting out those students who for 
one group of reasons should take one combination of 
subjects from other students who for a variety of 
reasons should take another set of courses is not an 
easy one to solve. No system of counseling will oper- 
ate perfectly. But with careful work, patience, and 
honest attempts at self-improvement, a university 
faculty can serve the students much more effectively 
than they are now being served. By such an improve- 
ment even the average student would be helped in 
selecting his courses from the tough and liberal cur- 
ricula, on the one hand, and from the appreciative 
and the more strictly utilitarian groups, on the other 
hand. 

To insure the effectiveness of a counseling system, 
the influence of the administration must be used to 
give a high prestige to those who elect and success- 
fully complete the tough and liberal curricula. It is 
not suggested that students in these curricula can 
hope successfully to vie with members of the football 
squad, but it may not be too much to hope that their 
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in order to make it possible for those students with 
average or less than average mental ability to com- 
plete their college studies successfully is to deprive 
the able students of the opportunity to develop. Fail- 
ure to develop the able denies the nation precisely 
that which it needs desperately now, as it has seldom 
needed it before, namely, leadership of high caliber. 
The nation is in dire need of men of high ability who 
have found it impossible to do in college anything 
less than their very best. It needs men of high ability 
whose training has made their minds tough by work- 
ing under rigid discipline upon subjects that are 
difficult in and of themselves. The nation needs these 
men because only such men, whatever may be the 
other requisites of personality and social intelligence, 
can serve as leaders in a_ successful democracy. 
James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, John C. Calhoun, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Wendell L. 
Willkie were the products of the kind of educational 
system which modern education tends to make impos- 
sible for their successors in college to enjoy. 

No less a leader in modern America than Charles 
Evans Hughes had the following to say with respect 
to the relationship between a tough education and the 
need for leadership in democracy: 

Life is not a pastime, and democracy is not a holiday 
excursion. It [democracy] needs men trained to think, 
whose mental muscles are hard with toil, who know how 
to analyze and discriminate. ...I am one of those who 
believe in the classical and mathematical training and I 
do. not think we have found any satisfactory substitute 
for it... . The true object of education means that sort 
of training which insists, at whatever cost, on accuracy— 
the lack of which, I regret to say, is now conspicuous in 
students of all grades. ... There is at present a be- 
wildering and unsuccessful attempt at comprehensiveness. 
It fails of its purpose in giving neither adequate infor- 
mation nor discipline. It asks too much of the student, 
and too little. 


Not only should the curriculum for the able be 
tough, but so far as possible, it should also be liberal. 
Many of the subjects which are tough are also liberal. 
Philosophy, Greek, and Latin are examples of sub- 
jects that are both tough and liberal. Many of the 
more difficult scientific subjects, such as physics, can 
be liberal as well as meaty. The reason why the cur- 
riculum for the able should be liberal in addition to 
being taxing is that leaders must have broad as well 
as trained minds. It is owing to this fact that many 
of the able students should include in their studies 
Greek or Latin instead of Spanish, French, or Ger- 
man, and ancient as well as medieval and modern his- 
tory. How many of the titles in the numerous lists 
of “The One Hundred Great Books” that have been 
issued during the past 25 years have been drawn from 
the modern languages? 
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It is a very slight exaggeration, if exaggeration at 
all, to say that a student in any midwestern college 
who announced that he wanted to prepare for the 
law and for public service, and that he wished to 
major in Greek and minor in philosophy, and tha 
he planned to take mathematics, English, history, and 
other equally popular subjects such as botany, as. 
tronomy, or geology, as electives, would be howled 
down not only by 99 per cent of his student brethren, 
but by at least 90 per cent of the Arts faculty, 95 
per cent of the Law faculty, and 99% per cent of the 
faculty of the School of Education. If to these 
choices the student should add that in the social 
sciences he preferred only the history of economic 
thought and the history of political thought, many 
a professor might well feel that the boy should be 
referred to the university psychiatrist, because he. 
the boy, would doubtless encounter serious problems 
of social adjustment before he completed his college 
career, despite the fact that most leading jurists and 
statesmen of the past had this type of education, 
This is practically the state into which we have fallen. 

True, not all students planning to enter law should 
have this type of preparation, because not all students 
entering law have the ability to profit by such a cur- 
riculum, nor do all of them wish to rise to positions 
of leadership either in their profession or in the 
nation. For the less able, some sociology, municipal 
government, world politics, a dash of psychology, and 
recent American history, and a slight amount of 
labor economics might be substituted for some of the 
required and elective work taken by the able student. 
Descriptive subjects such as these may be useful, and 
no doubt some of them should be studied by both the 
able and the less able; but they do not constitute the 
core of a sound curriculum for a strong mind. But 
to permit the able student to take these substitutes is 
a crime against him as well as against the nation. 
What is worse, it is a last, not a first, step in the 
degradation and downfall of popular government. 

On the other hand, to compel the average student to 
choose the curriculum which the able student should 
take is only to insure the former’s failure in his 
studies. He cannot successfully complete such 4 
preparatory course of studies if the standards 0! 
those subjects are maintained at the level at which 
by tradition they have been maintained for several 
centuries. Only by deteriorating the content and 
methods in these courses can the less able student 
achieve graduation. This debasement of the strong 
meat of the college is the second alternative that has 
been taken by many an institution in this country. 

Much of the trend toward debasing the strong sub- 
jects and substituting the weak for the strong ones is 
considered justifiable on the assumption that it is 
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required by our democratic institutions and that it is 
required particularly by the necessity for democrati- 
ally admitting the able and the less able to our 
wiversities on equal terms. Educationists seem un- 
atle to solve this riddle which they formulate for 
themselves. 

| But equality of opportunity means equality for the 
able as well as the less able, remembering always that 
Tam here using “able” in the sense of abstract intel- 
jizence. For example, it is important that the able 
student have an opportunity to become an expert 
jyiation engineer. It is also important for the nation 
that it be not wholly dependent upon aviation engi- 
neers who have been trained in other countries. Is 
it accidental that until recently books on this subject 
vere being written by men who received their train- 
ing outside the United States? In many American 
colleges the standards have been such that a student 
aspiring to that goal would find himself unable to 
train adequately for it. He could do so only under 
a serious handicap ereated by the college itself. The 
wllege has handieapped him in reaching the highest 
positions in such a field by insuring proletarianism 
in the intellectual field, ¢.e., lowering the standards 
for all to the lowest common denominator. 

To many of us it does not seem necessary either 
to reject students from college merely because their 
abstract intelligence is below average, or to deterior- 
ate the quality of the work and procedures in the 
wlid subjeets. It should be possible to work out a 
system whereby each group gets that which is best 
suited to it, and at the same institution. Some diffi- 
culties arise from the mere fact that both try to live 


ificulties are not insuperable. 

It should be possible, too, for students of high 
ability to get a limited number of trade and money- 
earning subjects, although the economic problem in 
the ease of students of high ability, so far as future 
areers are concerned, is not a vexing one. For able 
students who are well educated, the question is in 
which line of work do they wish to become distin- 
guished rather than whether or not there is a line 
in which they ean become distinguished. The doors 
0 careers have swung wide open as seldom before in 
aistory. 

The requirement to which a university must now 
adjust itself is that of furnishing a suitable counseling 
‘ystem, so that students receive assistance not only in 
choosing their lines of work but also in choosing the 
‘Ypes of curricula best fitted to serve their capacities 
and their needs. Of course, such counselors should 
ve educated men with both judgment and experience. 
The publie temper of the United States is opposed 
0 segregation of able students from the less able, 
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and the disadvantages will outweigh the apparent 
advantages of such segregation. But the fact that 
students should not be segregated on the basis of 
ability does not mean that they should not be segre- 
gated as to curricula. There is nothing undemocratic 
in giving to each the opportunity to which ability 
and interests entitle him. Equality of opportunity 
means equal opportunity to develop one’s capacity to 
the fullest extent that is consistent with the good of 
his fellowmen. The development of the able serves 
the highest social end, not only for the able but also 
for the less able. 

Students who come to college often are unable to 
complete their courses of study and know in advance 
that they can complete only one or two years of work. 
Other students know that they cannot successfully 
cope with mathematics and the more difficult and 
abstract subjects. Both groups should leave college 
with something that is worth while for them and for 
society. Both should learn such skills as they wish 
to learn. For a college to offer to these students 
such subjects as mechanical drawing, typing, short- 
hand, newspaper reporting, office management, ele- 
mentary insurance, salesmanship, advertising, and 
other subjects of this type, along with some history, 
government, sociology, music, and art, is perfectly 
justifiable. It may be that ideally such students 
should not be present on the same campus with stu- 
dents of medicine, law, higher mathematics, or phi- 
losophy, but the problems of university integration 
and differentiation and organization are not so in- 
superable that both groups cannot be dealt with in 
the same institution with reasonably good results for 
both. 

The problem of sorting out those students who for 
one group of reasons should take one combination of 
subjects from other students who for a variety of 
reasons should take another set of courses is not an 
easy one to solve. No system of counseling will oper- 
ate perfectly. But with careful work, patience, and 
honest attempts at self-improvement, a university 
faculty can serve the students much more effectively 
than they are now being served. By such an improve- 
ment even the average student would be helped in 
selecting his courses from the tough and liberal ecur- 
ricula, on the one hand, and from the appreciative 
and the more strictly utilitarian groups, on the other 
hand. 

To insure the effectiveness of a counseling system, 
the influence of the administration must be used to 
give a high prestige to those who elect and success- 
fully complete the tough and liberal curricula. It is 
not suggested that students in these curricula can 
hope successfully to vie with members of the football 
squad, but it may not be too much to hope that their 
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prestige might gradually be elevated to a plane of 
equality with members of the basketball or track 
squads. 

Lest it be: argued that I have excluded the able 
students from the cultural subjects, let me say that 
the able are not to be excluded from art, music, 
dramatics, and the other appreciative subjects, but 
the stress in their education is not to be upon such 
subjects, unless they elect to make these lines of work 
their major interests. But if students of high ability 
make the appreciative subjects their major interest, 
they, too, must be forced to take some of the disci- 
plinary subjects. 

The point of all this is that all subjects are not of 
equal intellectual difficulty and worth, despite the 
fact that some educationists have been foreed by the 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY THE UNIT- 


PROBLEM-PROJECT PLAN OF 
INSTRUCTION? 


THE philosophy of the unit-problem-project plan is 
rather involved in its genesis in my own mind, but 
quite simple in fact. It represents a distinct change 
from my practices when, at 18, I first began to teach 
in the grammar school after but one year of college, 
with no courses in professional education. At that 
time, my philosophy was undoubtedly largely of the 
disciplinary variety, perhaps stimulated by the prin- 
cipal of the school, who was iron-fisted as regards 
rules and regulations and their enforcement. This ex- 
tended to actually picking up fractious individuals 
among the pupils and literally “wiping the floor” with 
them. I remember, with some shame, a discipline I 
once performed, consisting of placing an offender in 
a seat in one corner of the room and making the 
pupils march around to view the “eighth wonder of 
the world,” as I dubbed her. I wonder now how I 
could have succeeded in making such tactics work 
with so little resentment in the pupils. I did not 
really break away from this working philosophy of 
discipline until years later. After completing col- 
lege, with a few required courses in education, and 
teaching in high schools for some time, it still seemed 
to work. I can remember well an incident when I 
first taught a class in the secondary school—a large 
metropolitan high school. The class, largely of boys, 
was quite turbulent the first day of my incumbency, 
to the extent that several came running into the room, 
sliding across the floor to their seats. This seemed 
to be the usual procedure, and they were taken quite 
aback when I severely reprimanded the offenders and 
told them, with some force, that it should be the last 
time they would come into the room in that fashion. 
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ridiculousness of their own arguments to insist that 
the contrary is true. But many of those who insist 
upon the equality of disciplinary values of |] sub. 
jects often shudder at the mention of calculus, futur 
interests, or Aristotle. Instead of shuddering, others 
swell their chests because they have successfully my 
tered those subjects, but nevertheless insist that they 
should not be imposed upon succeeding generatiogs 
lest their minds also become tough. It is mneh the 
same trend of thought that causes many a pare 
who has worked hard and has risen high to try to 
save his boy from working hard and rising high by 
giving him an easy road to follow, forgetting thy 
the easy road which is provided for the son is the 
surest way to a lower place than that achieved by the 


father. Th 
ucce] 

a pe 

By the | 

ARCHER WILLIS HURD oa 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AN) wort 

SERVICE, MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA as a 

Now this is not a dissertation for letting boys ani * 
girls do exactly what they want to do in the school. a 
room under any set of conditions which exist, but | - 
do wish to emphasize the point of the long-time Pe 
growth of the philosophy of the unit-problem-project ¥ 
plan of instruction in my mind. As the years pessed, - 
I became interested in the study of professional edu- * 
cation and psychology and impressed by the varieties - 
of thought to which I was exposed in these fields in * 


several universities I attended. The discussions on 
individual differences were important, particularly 
during the first part of this period. How may educa- 
tion suitably take care of the differences in people 
and break away from the prevalent “lock step” in 
schools and colleges? 

The doctrine of the “transfer of training” from 
course to course and from school to everyday lile 
was also under special investigation, and the doctrine 
of automatic transfer to living by discipline, obedi- 
ence, and hard work was soon largely replaced in 1y 
mind by the doctrine of transfer through the proces 
of conscious intellectual generalization, which espe 
cially appealed to me. The process of forming gel 
eralizations to summarize mental activity in aly 
realm seemed sensible and wise. This tied in with 
the organization of instructional materials into un!'s 
of instruction by means of which unification and & 
tegration would come through generalizations ai 
around which learning would be unified and mate 
coherent. Carried to a logical conclusion, ws 
should be parts of courses; courses, units in larget 
curriculum sequences. Always, the unification of 
subgeneralizations into more inelusive ones and the 
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jerivation of details from generalizations, as appli- 
cations or necessary deductions, were emphasized. 
Transfer of training through discipline henceforth 
became a less important form of transfer than one 
dressing transfer through mental generalization of 
principles of thinking, believing, and behaving. 

These processes of generalization, induction, and 
deduction were recognized as applicable to course 
organization from major inclusive objectives to more 
and more detailed ones, which might be thought of 
ys immediate in contrast to larger, or ultimate, ob- 


zh by jectives. They naturally accentuate activity as being 
that MM wisely purposeful at all stages, which is the essence 
S the of the discussions eentering around the project in 


instruction. 

Then, of course, the use of thinking as opposed to 
acceptance Without question, of scientific thinking as 
a perfectly analyzable process, and of emphasis upon 
the universal use of the scientific method of attack 
in solving all of our problems to accomplish our 
yorthy purposes made problem solution stand out 
gs a fundamental consideration in life at all stages. 
Man is continuously confronted by problems, and 
his satisfactions and happiness depend largely on how 
well he solves these problems. A systematic method 
of solution gives most promise of continuous success. 
So there gradually developed in my mind a syn- 
thetic plan of instruetion, suitably called the unit- 
problem-project plan. It covers purposeful learning 
with a synthesis of elements into generalizations con- 
stantly to summarize aequisitions of ability. It pre- 
sents problems continuously to develop skill in prob- 
lem solving in general. And it provides for group 
and individual projects to stress initiative in logically 
making up one’s own mind upon vital matters. Natu- 
ally, it gives the learner freedom to think—not only 
Thus it is 
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truly democratic in vision and insight. The philoso- 
phy is one of invitation to learning, and release of 
intellectual abilities, contrasted with one of discipline 
and cramming. It aims toward self-discipline and 
not authoritative or dictatorial discipline by one 
higher in the educational hierarchy. 

Are we to move backward toward prescription by 
dictatorial groups who propose to organize the be- 
liefs of the populace through propaganda so that 
it will accept statements without constructive thought 
being brought to bear upon them? Or, are we to 
move forward, stimulating the latent possibilities of 
thought in all of our people? We ask, Why could 
whole nations, like the Germans and Japanese, fight 
so ferociously and tenaciously? Was it not because 
of a firm belief in certain concepts with which they 
had been imbued? They had been emotionally ener- 
gized to do things which we repudiate as unsound 
and fanatical. And we must 
educational policies make 
dynamics in this country. 

Good thinking in terms of unification around prin- 


make sure that our 


impossible such false 


ciples and generalizations which are true, and worthy, 
and good—units; training in solving all problems 
systematically and honestly—problems; and the stim- 
ulation of logical self-planning, executing, and evalu- 
ating—projects: this gives promise of a better edu- 
cated nation with individuals performing on a higher 
plane of intelligent activity. And, rightly, we arrive 
at the activity level—which has received so much edu- 
cational discussion in recent years. Any program 
which does not arrive at intelligent functioning in the 
good social setting lacks the desirable and vital ulti- 
mate objective. 

This is the meaning and significance to me of a 


unit-problem-project plan. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION AS SEEN BY NEGRO 
EDUCATORS 
Tue American Teachers Association on October 20 
released for publication the resolutions adopted by 












the Delegate Conference of the association at its sum- 
ner meeting. The following statements are quoted as 
especially significant to American edueation at the 


present time: 


As edueators we are apprehensive of what may happen 
during the reeonversion period, having in mind especially 
the Negro exserviceman and the Negro people in general. 
Displaced workers resulting from the closing of war work, 
ligrant groups, and others under still other cireumstances 
“ve to complicate the problem extremely. As educators 


we shall have to exercise precaution to see that we make 
our contribution to the return to a program of work 
directed toward services to the civilian population. 

We are especially concerned for the readjustment of 
the Negro exserviceman in communities which impose un- 
due little 
doubt that men who have been indoctrinated through ex- 
perience in the Armed Forces against totalitarianism will 
not be satisfied to find racialism, a rather fundamental 
tenet of Fascism, still deeply rooted and effectively oper- 
The types of communities described above 


restrictions because of race. There ean be 


ating at home. 
are likely to see race friction, which ought not to be al- 
lowed to sink to the level of physical clashes. It is a 
mark of democratic practice that where important opin- 
ions differ widely between groups there should be com- 


promise, but it is unthinkable that any community should 
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expect the Negro to do all of the compromising, which 
fundamentally means no compromise at all. Here, then, 
is the very difficult role in which we must highly resolve 
so to act that we may help avoid disgraceful situations 
without losing sight of complete American citizenship. .. . 

It is our belief that the United States should set up 
no program of peacetime military training which will have 
in it any segregation or discrimination against any Amer- 
ican citizen on account of race, creed, or color. The ex- 
periences of the Armed Forces have proved that inte- 
grated units, where set up, will work well. If there is to 
be peacetime military training, surely such integration 
would represent more of the democracy for which we have 
been fighting. ... 

We shall work consistently for the passing of legis- 
lation for Federal aid to public education. Of necessity 
this must occupy a high place on our list of undertakings. 
It shall be the duty of our officers and other representa- 
tives to see that our voices are heard to the end that such 
Federal-aid legislation shall provide ample protection for 
minority groups as well as provide for social welfare. ... 

We are of the opinion that the movement to establish 
regional universities for Negroes in the South is a move- 
ment in an undesirable direction. The individual state 
should provide for the education of its Negro citizens, 
and this responsibility should not be transferred to a 
federated group of states whose program, whether by 
design or not, is likely to result in the exclusion of 
Negroes by devious means from institutions of higher 
learning which are now open to them... . 


THE 59TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, ASSOCI- 
ATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Tue Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities held its 59th annual convention in Chicago, 
October 24-25. Because of ODT restrictions, attend- 
ance was limited to the Executive Body, the Executive 
Committee, and the following standing committees: 
Experiment Station Organization and Policy, Exten- 
sion Organization and Policy, and Instruction in 
Home Economies; and to “such additional committees 
or individuals as may be required for the conduct of 
the association’s business.” 

The general theme of the meeting was “The Land- 
Grant Colleges’ Postwar Services to the Nation,” in- 
cluding as subtopics, “Adjustment Required,” “Edu- 
cational Program for Veterans,” “Program for Agri- 
culture and Home,” and “The Future.” 

The presidential address on Wednesday afternoon 
was given by C. 8. Boucher, chancellor, University of 
Nebraska, and president of the association, on the 
subject, “Job Analysis in Higher Edueation.” The 
sessions were otherwise limited to reports and recom- 
mendations of committees, the discussion of policies, 
and the consideration of proposed amendments to the 
constitution. 
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NOT CODDLING BUT FAIR PLAY Fop 
VETERANS 


A nuMBER of educational institutions, in view of 
the discouraging situation of veterans AITiVing tog 
late for registration, are cutting the red tape of irs. 
dition and making special schedules for these appli- 
cants. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, veterans 
may enter at any time during the semester, and, with 
the co-operation of the library and the part-ting 
employment office, will have their requirements 
adjusted as to give them full participation in the 
regular regime of the college. The present enrollmen: 
of veterans is 250 (223 men, 27 women), and the 
average age, 30 years. 

The Northwest State College of Louisiana (Nate. 
toches) has opened a “special nine-week session for 
veterans,” beginning November 12, which is to cover 
26 subjects ranging from industrial arts to science 
and mathematies. 

At the Junior College of Connecticut (Bridgeport), 
veterans may enroll at any time, will receive “regular 
college credits” on passing the “specified examins- 
tions,” and will be considered “full-time members of 
the student body.” One hundred thirty were enrolled 
in the group starting November 5. 

A special schedule for veterans at the University 
of Minnesota provides for freshmen to enter at the 
middle of the fall quarter, give double time to their 
programs, and complete the quarter’s work at its end. 
Veterans need not be high-school graduates; the 
ability tests, long in use at the university, will deter- 
mine the student’s rank. The half-quarter courses are 
under the supervision of a committee headed by the 
director of admissions, William S. Carlson. 

The University of Pittsburgh registered veterans on 
October 22, and will again register them on November 
19 and January 2. “Their work will be evaluated on 
the standards applied to intensive summer courses.” 
Drawing, English composition, history, and mathe- 
matics will be offered, November 19, and on January 
2, economies and mathematies in the college and in 
the schools of Business Administration and Engineer- 
ing and Mines. These classes are not exclusively tor 
veterans, but open to all students. 

These gestures toward meeting veterans on speci! 
terms and yet making them fully at home in the stt- 
dent body will no doubt be repeated throughout tie 
country, and, if John Erle Grinnell’s estimate of the 
veteran’s maturity of mind is correct (in a forth- 
coming article in ScHooL anp Society), our colleges 
and universities are not endangering their standards, 
but may be “entertaining angels unawares.” 
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AN ANSWER TO THE DEMAND FOR A 
“RELIGIOUS TEST” FOR STATE- 
UNIVERSITY EXECUTIVES 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Chicago under 
date of October 18 announced that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois has issued the fol- 
lowing statement in answer to a question raised by 
Bishop James D. Griffin, of the Springfield Roman 


Catholie Diocese. (See ScHooL AnD Society, Octo- 


ber 13, p- 229.) 

Upon thorough inquiry, the board ascertained that Dr. 
Stoddard is in complete harmony with and fully com- 
mitted to our firmly established basic principle ever to 
maintain this great university and its affiliates free from 
any and every religious controversy and prejudice. 


The board also made publie a telegram from Dr. 
Stoddard to Park Livingston, president of the board, 
which read as follows: 

My fixed policy will be to uphold our democratie in- 
stitutions in which is embedded the right to religious 
freedom. 

Freedom of religion involves respect for the religious 
beliefs of the citizens of Illinois. While adhering firmly 
to my own personal convictions, I shall administer the 
miversity within the limits of academic freedom, and I 
shall respect and endeavor to make respected the religious 
beliefs of all students. 


THE AAUW ASKS FOR A WOMAN DELEGATE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY 
Aw urgent request to President Truman and Secre- 

tary of State Byrnes that at least one woman be in- 

cluded in the five United States delegates to the 

Assembly of the United Nations Organization was 

voiced by the American Association of University 

Women in a letter recently made public by Kathryn 

McHale, general director of the association, which 

readin part as follows: 


We believe that the cause of democratic government 
and of peaceful co-operation among nations was advanced 
by the example set at the San Francisco United Nations 
Conference when the United States delegation included a 
qualified woman, and when other nations, influenced by 
this country’s action, also included women among their 
delegates, 

We trust that, in naming United States delegations to 
all future United Nations meetings and conferences, you 
will continue to follow the policy of including both men 
In bodies representing governments by the 
people, it is fitting that women as well as men should 
participate when they are qualified by ability and ex- 
perience. Moreover, this participation of women and men 
i the principal and subsidiary organs of the United 
Nations is definitely contemplated in the United Nations 
charter. We look forward to seeing the United States 
‘ake the lead in putting into practice the spirit of these 


provisions. 


and women. 
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The letter called attention to the “Roster of Quali- 
fied Women” as a source from which suitable women 
appointees could be named. This roster was sub- 
mitted to the Department of State in January, 1945, 
after a White House Conference of 200 representa- 
tive women had been called to promote the appoint- 
ment of qualified women to positions of influence in 
national and international affairs. 


MARK STARR URGES STATE AND FEDERAL 
SUPPORT OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Mark Starr, educational director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, in a five-minute 
broadcast over Station WMCA (New York City), 
October 15, urging state and Federal support for adult 
education, made the following significant statements: 


If life begins at forty, education cannot dare stop at 
eighteen. But you and I know that for many citizens in 
New York City education stopped much earlier than that 
because many of our fellow citizens did not have-a chance 
to finish even their grade-school education. Nearly 370,- 
000 have not been to school at all. When wartime alien 
registration was made, over 70,000 persons in New York 
City signed their names with a cross; 23 out of every 
hundred of our adults have had less than five school years. 
Such illiteracy and ignorance amid our tall skyscrapers 
should bring a blush of shame to our civie pride. Think 
of the men rejected by the Army because they could not 
read or write. Think of the mother who cannot write to 
her son in the Armed Forces. Think of the industrial 
waste and inefficiency, the opportunities for disease and 
delinquency and crime thus created. Think of those un- 
able to take out first papers. But these needs are only 
the most obvious. For the number of our social morons 
and illiterates is indicated by the low voting registration 
and the high circulation of the yellow press in our city. 
We need adult education to teach us how to live together, 
to understand ourselves and the work we do, and, most 
important, to understand our civic duties and our postwar 
relations to the people of the whole world. 

These challenging days of our atomic age make more 
urgent than ever the provision of adult education through 
public and private agencies on a scale hitherto unim- 
agined. The war and the tremendous advances of ap- 
plied science have made the maps and textbooks of our 
days as outmoded as the dodo. Our education must equal 
our current responsibilities. . Technical science has 
shown us how to take matter apart. Now we need social 
science and intelligent group action to keep society to- 
gether, in view of the impact upon it of the possible utili- 
zation of atomic energy in war and peace. Cosmic suicide 
or salvation is within easy reach. Atomic energy demands 
more mental energy. We plan or perish... . 

However, you will say that if we increase the range of 
education from nursery school to adult-education center, 
that will mean more of the taxpayers’ money. But make 
no mistake, the cost of education is always less than the 
cost of ignorance. George Washington himself asserted 
that ‘‘in proportion as the structure of a government gives 
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force to public opinion, it is essential that the public 
opinion be enlightened.’’ Thomas Jefferson wrote in 
1786: ‘‘The tax which will be paid for the purpose of 
education is not more than a thousandth part of what 
will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will rise up 
among us if we leave the people in ignorance.’’ And the 
price of modern dictators comes higher! 

. Adult education properly should receive state and 
Federal aid. 

Adult education gives color, adventure, and zest to your 
life; it pays dividends as an investment in community 
welfare by way of a wiser and more informed electorate 
made up of well-balanced individuals not to be misled by 
racial obsessions and prejudices, partisan statements, and 
perverted propaganda. Adult education helps us over- 
come the difficulties arising from our contrasting cultural 
patterns and face the problem of our age—to crush totali- 
tarianism at home and abroad and keep Liberty at our 
city gate holding on high her torch ‘‘beside the golden 
door.’’ 


ON CO-OPERATION BETWEEN BUSINESS 
AND EDUCATION 

IN a recent initaled “Event” (ScHOooL AND Society, 
October 20), the present writer suggested the impor- 
tance of tolerance, patience, and especially wide-scale 
co-operation in the efforts to solve the problems of 
education that are concerned with the needs, rights, 
and legitimate aspirations of minority groups. The 
resolutions of the American Teachers Association, 
quoted elsewhere in this number, exemplify the whole- 
some attitude of Negro educators toward these prob- 
lems. 

The present-day conflicts between labor and man- 
agement, intensified as they are by the difficulties and 
delays of “reconversion” and the recognized perils of 
inflation, constitute another series of problems that 
will doubtless have repercussions in the educational 
world. Here again, the need of tolerance, patience, 
and wide-scale co-operation is clearly indicated. 

On the editor’s desk just now, for example, is a 
press release from the Schipper Associates, Detroit, 
titled “Businessmen Are Concerned.” We quote as 
follows: 


A growing number of businessmen throughout the coun- 
try are becoming concerned with what seems to them to 
be a tendency on the part of certain educators to belittle 
business and businessmen. They feel that the free-enter- 
prise system which built the country is being subjected to 
both open and undercover attacks in classrooms and text- 
books. ... 
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Many of our young folks come out of the schools and 
the universities with cockeyed impressions about America 
—and about our marvelous way of life, of doing business, 
A prominent industrialist picked up a textbook on go. 
nomics—used by his nephew, attending a modern high 
school in a midwestern city—and foune it definitely ang 
poisonously colored with communistic thinking. . . , 

In one of our great state universities, a certain pro- 
fessor constantly talks to his students about the big boys 
in industry—using a sneering tone of voice that conveys 
his real feeling about the men who loom large in oy 
industrial life. 

How much attention do you, as businessmen, pay to 
our educational system? Do you know that certain 
radical groups are taking full advantage of every oppor. 
tunity to train some of their people—in special courses 
that have been set up in schools and colleges—so | that] 
they will become expert in the gentle art of hoodwinking 
the employer? What about your business organization 
co-operating more closely with some of our schools—per. 
haps for the training of your men and women for more 
efficient performance? Educators and industrialists should 
be working hand in hand. From the schools of today 
come the business leaders of tomorrow—let’s make certain 
that they come with constructive, sound, American view- 
points! 


All this indicates a clear willingness of certain busi- 
nessmen to co-operate with education—but the impli- 
cation is equally clear that the kind of “co-operation” 
desired is complete control by a group that considers 
itself entitled to such control. The present writer 
is glad to recognize that the “free-enterprise system” 
has done a great deal to help “build the country,” 
but to suggest that this system alone and unaided has 
developed our “marvelous way of life” (proclaimed 
as synonymous with our “way of doing business”) is 
to express an attitude of arrogance that is, in our 
humble judgment, just about the nadir of co-opera- 
tion—to say nothing of tolerance and patience. We 
hold no brief for “professors” who “enliven” their 
teaching by sneers or name-calling in respect (0r 
disrespect) of certain ideologies and ideologists with 
which or with whom they do not see eye to eye. But 
these, fortunately, form but a tiny minority of the 
teaching profession. On the whole, educators feel 
keenly the responsibility of dealing with controversial 
issues rationally and not emotionally. 

And we venture the opinion that the businessmen 
who hold the views quoted above are a similarly tiny 
minority of the business group as a whole.—W. C. B. 


* e 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Eumo N. 
science education and personnel co-ordinator, Oregon 


STEVENSON, head of the department of 


Taye 
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State College (Corvallis), has been named preside, 
Southern Oregon College of Edueation (Ashland), 
and will assume his new post, January 1. 


A. H. ScHwerMann, president, Concordia College 
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AJberta, Can.), has been called to the presidency of 
a College (Fort Wayne, Ind.), to succeed the 
everend Ottomar Krueger, whose resignation to ac- 
ot the pastorate of a Lutheran church in Akron was 
ported in ScHoOoL AND Soctery, September 15. 
erbert G. Bredemeier, who has been serving as act- 
y president, will continue in this post until Presi- 


oneordl 


ts ont Schwermann arrives. 
ey Tus ReverEND CARL C. Bracy, chairman, Confer- 
™ Board of Evangelism, has succeeded Clark R. 
ost, resigned, in the presidency of McKendree Col- 
ai, pee (Lebanon, IL). 
por Joun W. AsuToN, chairman of the department of 
see nlish, University of Kansas, who has been serving 
‘te ee last June as chairman of the department of 
8 wiish in the Army University Center (Shriven- 
ber. ww), has been appointed dean, College of Arts and 
on viences, Indiana University, to take the post left 
vuld weant by the retirement of S. E. Stout in 1942 and 
day eid in the interim by Fernandus Payne, dean of the 
‘ain raduate School. 
a Lzon QO. JACOBSON, assistant professor of medicine, 
University of Chicago, has been appointed asso- 
Isi- ate dean of the division of biological sciences, ac- 
pli- nding to a release sent to ScHOOL AND SOcIETY 
mn” der date of November 1. Ray E. Brown, former 
ers duinistrator of the North Carolina Baptist hos- 
itals of Winston-Salem, has been appointed assistant 


iperintendent of the university’s clinics. 


ALiceE RAE STRICKLAND has been appointed dean of 
udents, Central College (Conway, Ark.). 


PautineE W. WenGate, a former teacher in the 
autral New York Sehool for the Deaf (Rome), as- 
iued the deanship of women, Florida Southern Col- 
Ve ge (Lakeland), at the opening of the fall semester, 
cording to a report sent to SCHOOL AND Society by 
dbert A. Brown, Irvington (N. J.), under date of 


ktober 17. 


Ricuarv C. Burts, formerly assistant dean of stu- 
ents, City College (New York), was recently ap- 
outed dean of men and assistant professor of psy- 
tology, Denison University (Granville, Ohio). 


URMOND J. DRAKE, associate professor of speech 
id dramaties, chairman of the department, and di- 
“tor of admissions, University Heights College of 
's and Pure Seience, New York University, has 
“0 appointed assistant dean of the college. Alvin 
Busse, associate professor of speech and dramatics, 
‘ Alan Coutts, also of the department, have re- 
imed after leaves of absence for military duty. 


Hitiqr 


fill 


’ B. Lorricn has been appointed counselor of 
"1, University of Hawaii (Honolulu). 


oe 
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PaLMER H. GrawaM, professor of mathematics and 
associate dean, College of Arts and Sciences, New 
York University, has been appointed acting dean to 
serve during the year’s leave of absence granted to 
Charles Maxwell MeConn because of ill health. Dr. 
McConn will become dean emeritus at the expiration 
of his leave. 

G. W. LINDBERG, whose promotion to a full profes- 
sorship of business administration, Hastings (Neb.) 
College, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, No- 
vember 25, 1944, has been appointed acting dean of 
men, admissions counselor, and associate professor of 
business administration, Doane College (Crete, Neb.), 
according to a report sent to the journal under date 
of October 30 by Kenneth A. Browne, dean of the 
college. Professor Lindberg has been serving as 
auditor for a sporting-goods company in Kansas 
City (Mo.). 

GrorGe V. Kipper, associate professor of classical 
languages, University of Vermont, has been appointed 
to the newly created post of administrative secretary 
of the university. Dr. Kidder’s duties include the 
co-ordination of different activities under the public- 
relations program, including 
placement of graduates, publications, a program to 
interest prospective students, and alumni activities. 


fund-raising efforts, 


Rosert L. AMSDEN was recently appointed head- 
master, Old Trail School (Akron, Ohio). 

GWENDOLYN NORRELL was appointed supervisor of 
the Testing Laboratory, Michigan State College (East 
Lansing), at the beginning of the fall semester. Miss 
Norrell will also serve as a counselor. 

JAMES A. Baytown has been appointed head of the 
newly created department of psychology, Southern 
University (Scotlandville, La.) ; William W. 8S. Clay- 
tor, head of the department of physics; and Francis 
M. Hammond, head of the department of Romance 
languages. 

WiuiAM H. Steers has been appointed head of 
the department of physical education, University of 
Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL E. J. HOWELL, former regis- 
trar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
(College Station), has succeeded J. Thomas Davis 
as dean, John Tarleton Agricultural College (Tarle- 
ton Station, Tex.). Dean Davis retired to modified 
service, August 31. Donald W. Morton, associate 
professor of piano, has succeeded R. Berton Coffin, 
resigned, as head of the division of musie and fine 
arts. 

THE following appointments were announced by 
Hillyer Junior College (Hartford 4, Conn.), October 
26: Elizabeth Berger, head of the department of 
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secretarial studies; Harry P. Schmidt, acting head, 
department of engineering; Annie R. Dyer, to the 
department of sociology; George Abbe, American 
literature; Norman Judd, physical education for men; 
and Dorothy Bear, co-ordinator of student activities. 


SickipD RASMUSSEN was recently appointed head 
of the department of related arts, Stout Institute 
(Menomonie, Wis.). 


MARIE PALMIERI has been appointed head of the 
commercial department, Latin-American Institute 
(New York City). 

WILLIAM BruNE became vocational adviser at West 
Texas State Teachers College (Canyon), September 1. 

Rosert S. McCorpock AnD BatLeEy W. WADE have 
been appointed to professorships, Austin College 
(Sherman, Tex.). The former fills the newly estab- 
lished chair of citizenship; the latter has been named 
professor of psychology and education. 


Cuauncey L. Potuock has been appointed pro- 
fessor of history and political science, Tarkio (Mo.) 
College. 


Louis B. Suicuter, professor of geophysics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, will become pro- 
fessor of geophysics, University of Wisconsin, with 
the opening of the second semester in January. 

Water J. FiscHEL, on leave of absence from the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, has been appointed 
lecturer in Semitic languages, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). In addition to classes in Hebrew 
and Arabic, Dr. Fischel “will conduct for the first 
time in many years at the university a course on the 
history of Mohammedan civilization.” 


EmiLy V. BAKER has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education and elementary supervisor, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio). 


RONALD SLAYTON was recently named associate pro- 
fessor of arts and crafts, University of Tennessee. 


Mary JANE HuNGERFORD ANDREWS has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of physical education, 
University of Washington (Seattle). 


CHARLES H. Parsons became associate professor of 
mathematics and physies with the opening of the fall 
semester, Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten 
Island, N. Y.). The Reverend Paul John Kirsch, 
pastor of the Calvary Lutheran Church, the Bronx, 
has suceeeded the Reverend Martin J. Heinecken in 
Dr. Heinecken 
resigned to accept the chair of dogmaties, Philadel- 
phia Lutheran Seminary (Mount Airy, Pa.). 


the department of religious studies. 


CLARENCE A. NEWELL has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, University of Alabama. 
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Evcui Smirx has been appointed assistan; DN 
fessor of home economics, University of Akron, 
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Henry Husparp Foster, dean, College of la 
University of Nebraska, retired early in October. 















Sypney B. MircHELL, dean, School of Libreria 
ship, University of California (Berkeley), wil] yi 
at the close of the academic year. At its fall oy 
mencement, October 23, Occidental College confer 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Literature, on Dg, 
Mitchell. 


RautpH T. FLEWELLING, director of the School y 
Philosophy, University of Southern California ([g 
Angeles), has retired after 28 years of service, ) 
Flewelling will continue to edit The Personalist 
quarterly philosophical magazine, which he founig 
in 1920 and which is published by the school. 
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IrvING GARWOOD, since 1923 head of the departmey 


of English, Western Illinois State Teachers Colle 
(Macomb), has retired. 


Penns 
mstrui 
nd p 

GeEorGE R. GREEN, head of the department of natuy 
education, the Pennsylvania State College, has retin 
after 33 years in the field of nature education. } 
Green established the first nature-study camp 
Pennsylvania in 1925. 


me ye 
is int 


- , rll 
Tom Peete Cross, world-famous authority g 
J J 


medieval Irish culture and the legends of Ki 
Arthur and the Round Table, has been retired | 
the University of Chicago with the rank of protess 
emeritus. As a tribute to his scholarly attainment! 
Gaelic literature, the entire October numbey of tl 
Journal of Modern Philology has been dedicated 
his honor. 


]908- 
Water 
peorce 
ndent 


y 
DOVS | 


Duprey Biuurnes Reep, professor of hygiene in th 
department of medicine and director of univers 
health service, the University of Chicago, has retire 


after 34 years of service. 

WituiaAm Fiowers Hann, professor of chemist e age 
Mississippi State College, has partially retired alge su 
fifty years of service. Dr. Hand will continue Giggles 


serve as vice-president of the college. 





LIEUTENANT COMMANDER C. Stanton BEL 
assistant director of the Extension Division and 4 
the summer session, University of Pittsburgh, 
signed to accept the post of director of the Pit ty. 


The foundation 





burgh Foundation, November 1. be. Mal 
a publicly sponsored agency that handles phil i En 
thropic bequests and gifts in Allegheny County # svchole 
vicinity. St. Pet 

Hatpeen Brappy, associate professor of Englijology 


ot Greeny 
pees (1 


aUON | 


University of Kansas, has resigned because 
health. 
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becent Deaths 

On, gorra M. Pierson, dean, Division of Home Eeo- 
mies, South Dakota State College of Agriculture 

. nd Mechanie Arts (Brookings), succumbed to a 

art attack, October 10, while addressing a meeting 

Sorosis Club, according to a report reaching 


f Lay Dt 


rariguimmm! the 


| reti cyooL AND Society, October 30. Dean Pierson, who 
ll confess sixty-three years old at the time of her death, 
ferred served the college as associate professor of home 


1 Des qnomies and head of the department from 1919 
til 1925, when the department was made a division 
ni she was appointed to the deanship. 


"7 Mavrice JEFFERIS Bass, professor emeritus of 
athematics, University of Pennsylvania, died, Octo- 
list, bor 27, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Babb 
oundd ad served as teacher of mathematics (1896-1900), 
ickinson Seminary, and (1900-01), Bellefonte (Pa.) 
Academy; instructor in mathematics (1901-05), the 
TCP nnsylvania State College; and at the university as 
Oleg structor (1905-10), assistant professor (1910-24), 
nd professor (192440). 
natu LeoN CHARLES FAULKNER, sociologist and retired 
retiremmmanaging director, the Children’s Village (Dobbs 
‘ ery, N. Y.), died, October 27, at the age of sixty- 
np igmpee years. Mr. Faulkner, who was well known for 
is interest in underprivileged children, had served as 
y rill master and diseiplinarian (1904-08), Berkshire 
t ndustrial Farm (Canaan, N. Y.); superintendent 
 ME0S-11), Fairview Home for Friendless Children 
re Watervliet, N. Y.); business manager (1911-14), 
nt peorge Jr. Republic (Freeville, N. Y.); superin- 


udent (1914-24), Maryland Training School for 
oys (Loch Raven); and director (192441), the 
lildren’s Village. He was responsible for the estab- 
iment of a national training school for social work- 
ns that was later absorbed by the New York School 
t Social Work. 

Joon CAMPBELL MERRIAM, president emeritus, Car- 
egie Institution of Washington, died, October 30, at 
he age of seventy-six years. Dr. Merriam had served 
s ustructor in palaeontology (1894-99), assistant 
toiessor (1899-1905), associate professor (1905- 
-), professor (1912-20), and dean of the faculties 
1920), University of California, and president of the 
amnegie Institution (1920-38). 

ONSTANTINE FRrITHIOF MALMBERG, associate pro- 
esor of psychology, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
'y, died, October 30, at the age of sixty-one years. 
: Malmberg had served as instructor in education 
ui English (1908-11) and professor of educational 
‘ychology (1913-15), Gustavus Adolphus College 
Bt Peter, Minn.) ; head of the department of psy- 
Pioey and education (1915-18), Thiel College 
teenville, Pa.); edueational director for mental 
Sts (1919-22), Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
‘on; head of the department of psychology and 
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director of the bureau of research (1922-24), Gettys- 
burg (Pa.) College; and associate professor of psy- 
chology (since 1928), Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. 


ALFRED Epwarp Tay.or, one of Great Britain’s 
leading philosophers, who served as Frothingham pro- 
fessor of philosophy (1903-08), McGill University 
(Montreal), died, October 31, at the age of seventy- 
five years. Dr. Taylor had held a professorship of 
moral philosophy at the University of Edinburgh 
from 1924 to 1941. 

ALBERT WILLIAM ARON, head of the department of 
German, University of Illinois, died, October 31, at 
the age of sixty years. Dr. Aron had served as in- 
structor in German (1911-13, 1914-19), University 
of Wisconsin; professor of economies (1919-20), 
Elmhurst (Ill.) College; head of the department of 
German (1920-21), the Francis W. Parker School 
(Chicago) ; assistant professor of German (1921-23) 
and professor (1923-27), Oberlin (Ohio) College; 
and professor of German and head of the depart- 
ment (since 1927), University of Lllinois. 


LESTER CHIPMAN McCaAnDLIss, head of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
died, October 31, at the age of fifty-nine years. Pro- 
fessor MeCandliss had served the university since 
1912. 


Henry Lanz, professor of Slavic languages and 
philosophy, Stanford University, died, November 1, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Lanz, who was a 
Russian by birth, had served as instructor in logic, 
Reform Gymnasium, and lecturer in esthetics, Beeth- 
oven School of Musie (Moscow), before coming to 
the United States in 1917. He served as associate 
professor of Slavic languages and philosophy (1918— 
41), Stanford University, and in the professorship 
(since 1941). 


Eviot Rosertson Payson, professor emeritus of 
the history of education, Rutgers University, died, 
November 2, at the age of ninety-nine years. Dr. 
Payson had served as teacher of mathematics (1870— 
73), Homer (N. Y.); teacher of classics (1874-77), 
Utica (N. Y.) Free Academy; principal (1880-91), 
Binghamton (N. Y.) High School; headmaster (1891-— 
1908), Rutgers Preparatory School; and ut the uni- 
versity as professor of German (1892-1929) and pro- 
fessor of the history of education (1908-29). In 
1935, Robert C. Clothier, president of the university, 
presented the Rutgers Award to him in recognition 
of his long service. 


THE REVEREND JAMES I. MOAKLEY, S.J., who had 
served as professor of philosophy at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Holy Cross College, and St. Peter’s College, 
died, November 3, at the age of seventy-five years. 
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Puitip WEELOCK Ayres, forester and founder 
(1892) of the first school for social work in New 
York, which later became the New York School for 
Social Work, now a division of Columbia University, 
succumbed to a heart ailment, November 3, at the age 
While Dr. Ayer’s early career 
had been in the field of social welfare, he turned to 
forestry because of failing health and in 1901 became 
forester and consulting forester for the Society for 


of eighty-four years. 


the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, a post 
that he held until his retirement in 1935. 


ELLEN I. TryoN, who retired in 1937 after having 
taught English in the Girls High School, Boston, for 
more than thirty years, died, November 3. Miss 
Tryon, who was seventy-five years old at the time of 
her death, had taught at Ogontz School (Rydal, Pa.) 
and at St. Catherine’s Hall before going to Boston. 


JAMES EArt RUSSELL, dean emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died, November 4, at the 
age of eighty-one years. Dean Russell began his pro- 
fessional career as a teacher in secondary schools and 
served (1890-93) as principal, Cascadilla School, 
Ithaca (N. Y.). After reeciving the Ph.D. from the 
University of Leipzig in 1894, he served as professor 
of philosophy and pedagogy (1894-97), University 
of Colorado. In the latter year, he was appointed 
dean and professor of education, Teachers College, 
He developed this institution 
from a small private training school, which had been 


Columbia University. 


established to prepare teachers, particularly in the 
practical arts, to what was probably at the time of 
his retirement in 1927, the largest professional school 
in the world, and by far the most influential profes- 
sional school of education. Following his retirement 
from the deanship, Dr. Russell continued in the pro- 
fessorship, finally retiring in 1931 to his farm in 
Lawrenceville (N. J.), when he gave his time chiefly 
to raising of pure-bred dairy cattle, long a favorite 
avocation. He served also for several years as a 
member of the New Jersey State Board of Education. 
Dean Russell’s published writings include: “The Ex- 
tension of University Teaching in England and 
America” (1895); “German Higher Schools” (1899) ; 
“Trend in American Education” (1922) ; and “Found- 
ing Teachers College” (1937). Shortly before his 
death, he completed a study of “Heredity in Dairy 
Cattle.” 


Coming Events 


THE annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held in Minneapolis, 
November 22-24. Plans for the conference, to be 
centered on the theme, “The Emerging English Cur- 
riculum,” have been announced by Dora V. Smith, 
professor of education, University of Minnesota, and 
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chairman of the Arrangements Committee, 


An a. 
tendance of more than 2,000 is expected. 


C 
i 


THe American Association of Teachers Collegey EDU 


plans to hold its annual meeting in Cleveland, Py, 


ruary 22-24. While the American Associatioy af Par 
School Administrators is unable to arrange even {yim the 
pect a 


regional meetings, according to an announcement jg 
the Bulletin of the AATC, October 30, the AATC hug 
been able to obtain hotel accommodations, and, “jy 
view of the questions that need to be answered,” thy 


seek ins 
mnough 
jon of 


officers decided that a meeting should be held, Som 
he con 
Education in the Magazines 0 ther 


shoulde 
with sc 


Fortune for November contains an article and a 
editorial that are thought-provoking in that they rais 
the question as to the efficiency of education in 9 
technological institutions. The article, “Longhair 
and Short Waves,” calls attention to the fact that 
academie scientists have contributed much to the win 
ning of the war; the editorial, “Longhairs vs. Hairy 
Ears,” states that there has been a tendency on the 
part of scientists to belittle the work of the profes 
sional engineer and suggests that more might be dong 
in the technological institutes to inspire students tg 
the daring and inventiveness that characterize the 
teachers on their staffs. 


t sets 
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Harvey ZorBauGH, director of New York Univer 
sity’s clinie for gifted children has contributed a 
article to The American Magazine for December in 
which he states that the “gifted child is America’ 
forgotten child” and that the first and most impor 
tant step “in correcting this waste of genius? is t0 
make intelligence tests the standard practice fora 


found 

seemin, 
mn try 
inclina 





children as they enter school. After 15 years devoted Da § 
to the study of the exceptional child, Dr. Zorbaugh igMfyet ma 
convinced “that both community and parents are \qvhich | 
blame for a tragie waste of genius.” much ¢ 
not ju 

Other Items and th 
THE ROTC program has been reinstituted in school tearful 
of the Territory of Hawaii, according to a statemengg™§ meant 


released to the press, August 31, by Lieutenant Gen and Sa 
eral Robert C. Richardson’s Headquarters of the Mid Part 


dle Pacific. The War Department has authorized hq uowher 
resumption of training which was discontinued aileqjaction 
the outbreak of the war. dences 
: tealiziz 

THROUGH the benefaction of the late Werner So", | 
of Kahaulai (Maui, T. H.), $19,000 has been lett ™ for der 
the Regents of the University of California to provid “+? 
scholarships for students from the Territory TM ther | 
Hawaii. Under the provisions of the will, scholar ie 
awards are to be made “to worthy, faithful, and need Thich 
students from Hawaii, to Caucasian youths who - 


not of Polynesian blood.” Her 
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EDUCATION—OUR SECRET WEAPON FOR 
WAR AND TOOL FOR PEACE 

parus of world travel are reopening in the wake 
{ the European war, and the United States may ex- 
et again to become a Mecca for foreign visitors 
weking the formula that has made this nation great 
ough to accomplish, almost against its will, a posi- 
of world ascendaney. 

ome of them will grope for their answer among 
ie concepts of personal liberty and democracy, which 
)y them may seem nebulous. Others will shrug their 
houlders and accept the easy answer that no nation 
vith so much wealth could fail to triumph in anything 
it sets out to accomplish. 

As a matter of fact, what makes their country a 
‘inner is as puzzling to many Americans as to their 
foreign observers. But to Louis Brownlow, recently 
tired director of the famous Public Administration 
Clearing House, adjacent to the University of Chi- 
He gives great credit 


100 
Q 
N 


cago campus, it is no mystery. 
to the public-school system. 
Recently I accompanied a visitor from our ally, 
razil, to an interview with Brownlow. Victor da 
Silva, a member of President Vargas’s own executive- 
ofice staff, has spent more than two years in the 
uited States trying to find the elixir of our national 
life and vitality. 

Seeing the United States in wartime, da Silva has 
found even more perplexing than most visitors the 
seming wastefulness of Americans, their willfulness 
in trying to avoid many wartime sacrifices, and their 
indination toward affluence in all things. 

Da Silva shook his head gravely over these things, 
yet marveled at the tremendous upsurge of strength 
vhich on the production line meant the outfitting of 
nuch of the equipment for all of the United Nations, 
uot just the United States alone; on the battlefield 
ad the sea meant the massing of one of the most 
rtul fighting forees of all time; and in diplomacy 
ueant leadership at Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and San Francisco. 

Part of it he attributed to wealth such as he saw 
nowhere else in the world. This was the typical re- 
ation of many a foreign visitor who sees the evi- 
ences of wealth and does not go on from there, never 
nallzing that the display of mere wealth alone would 
be a more apt reason for downfall and decadence than 
gg development and achievement. 

Da Silva reasoned further and came up with an- 
ither hackneyed explanation. He decided that it was 
the predominance of a great middle class, a thing 
7 “hich he believes that his own country lacks with its 
Phounced groupings at the opposite economic poles. 

Here again he almost was trapped by a typical 


Tea 


snare that befalls many foreign observers of the 
United States. They fail to perceive that it is not a 
mammoth middle class as such that impels the so- 
called American system, but the absence of fixed 
classes and the freedom with which people move from 
one economic bracket to another. 

But being more penetrative in his study, and having 
more time in which to do it than many a foreign 
visitor whose government is not so cireumspect as to 
give him ample time to “study” the United States, 
da Silva grew warmer in his search. He compared 
the United States with his native Brazil, and he con- 
sidered his problems of instituting at home many of 
the things he saw in the United States. His verdict 
was that what the United States has, and what Brazil 
lacks, is trained personnel. 

“You see, between 60 and 70 per cent of our people 
still are illiterate,” he told Louis Brownlow. 
of our people are among the most cultured and thor- 
oughly educated in the world, but they are too few. 
We need trained people of all kinds.” 


“Some 


It was then that Brownlow offered his theory that 
the secret of the American way of life which so baffles 
the world may be found in no more remote nor mys- 
terious a place than in the public-school system—with 
all its admitted faults, the professional admission of 
which is the greatest insurance that the process of 
evolution of the schools has only begun. 

Brownlow’s comment had its marked effect on da 
Silva, who had spent many months studying the 
mechanism of the government in the Bureau of the 
Budget at Washington, the General Accounting Office, 
and in the Federal agencies throughout the country. 
He might well have studied the philosophy and opera- 
tion of the common-school system. His nation has 
sent others to do that study and will send yet more. 

Brownlow’s conviction in the paramount role of the 
public schools is of no mean consequence. He is a liv- 
ing legend among public-administration professionals 
throughout the world, literally thousands of college 
exchange students having passed through the unique 
institution which he has headed, the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, which shelters under one roof 
seventeen of the great associations of governmental 
officials from the governors of the states on down. 

Da Silva regarded his interview with Brownlow as 


the high spot of his entire “course” of observation in 
the United States. Brownlow started his striking 
career as a newspaperman, and he was a Washington 
and foreign correspondent when in 1917 he was 
appointed a commissioner of the District of Columbia. 
That appointment diverted Brownlow into the public- 
administration field. 
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He later became city manager of several cities, 
including Knoxville, Tennessee, and consultant to 
numerous public-administration groups, culminating 
in his directorship of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House. Although he retired this year as director, 
he will continue as consultant on international affairs, 
and his influence will be quite as strong as ever. 

The American experience with the Philippines is 
to Brownlow a convincing example of what our sys- 
tem of popular education ean do. The surprising 
stamina of the Filipinos under Japanese occupation 
and the heroic moral courage of their part in the 
liberation is a glowing testimonial to what universal 
common schooling ean develop, Brownlow believes. 

Like thousands of other Americans, Brownlow 
listened to the radio broadeast of the reconvening of 
the Philippine congress and the speeches of tribute 
to General MacArthur. The speaker of the house, 
Brownlow thought, sounded like a southerner from 
Georgia, and the presiding officer of the Senate might 
have been from Iowa. 

They talked that way, speculated Brownlow, prob- 
ably because their teachers, perhaps among the first 
contingent of school “marms” who helped comprise 
the one thousand teachers sent from the United States 
in 1901, were from those sections of the United States 
and carried their speech inflections with them. 

While there were all sorts of valid objections that 
might have been raised to the way the United States 
imported its school system, lock, stock, and barrel, to 


Veaborte ..... 


the Philippines, and a little more thought about 
might have brought some changes, it did a job tha 
has stood the test of time. 

All the instruction was in English. The educatioy 
was spread indiscriminately throughout the Philip. 
pines, even to the Moslems, with a sort of mags. 
production zeal that Americans sometimes use simply 
beeause they perhaps do not know better. But thy 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the bold. 
ness of the approach was part of the undertaking 
which now seems like a stroke of genius. By 1939, 
illiteracy had been eut to less than 48 per cent. 

And Brownlow explained to his Brazilian visitor 
that the Philippines are emerging as the first test 
ease outside of the continental United States of the 
efficacy of a common-school system such as our fron. 
tiersmen brought into being. It is a system which 
holds that no boy has to be What his father was simply 
because he is his son, but that he ean follow his own 
lines of talent and interest to develop in his own way. 
It is a system that recognizes no class distinctions and 
euts across all social lines. 

It is distinctively American and therefore perhaps 
is more easily isolated than anything else as a thing 
that is peculiar to the United States and therefore 
worthy of serious consideration by anyone who is 
seeking the key to the nation’s secret of greatness. 
Foreign observers would do well to contemplate on it 
as the elixir of our national well-being. 


JOHN F. SEMBOWER 
CHICAGO 





ILLINOIS PLANS FOR ITS EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


Now that the war is over, the state of Illinois will 
spend $976,903 for a special-edueation building at the 
Illinois State Normal University (Normal). Money 
for the building is to come from the surplus of more 
than $100,000,000 in the state treasury set aside for 
postwar projects at the recent session of the legisla- 
ture. 

The building, recommended by the Illinois Post- 
War Planning Commission, was given a high priority 
rating by the State Budgetary Commission and gained 
the approval of Dwight H. Green, governor, when 
state officials reported that there are 125,000 excep- 
tional children in Illinois, of whom only 12,000 re- 
ceive adequate education. More than 11,000 of those 
being cared for adequately live in Chicago, and par- 
ticularly critical is the situation for Illinois children 
in need of special education who live downstate. This 
building, in the heart of Illinois, will serve as a center 
for educating teachers, who, in turn, will care for the 


state’s exceptional children. 


By “exceptional” children the state means the blind; 
the partially sighted; the deaf; the hard-of-hearing; 
those with speech disabilities; the crippled and other- 
wise physically handicapped; the mentally subnormal 
but educable; the incorrigible; the delinquents; and 
the truants. For these children, Illinois makes speci: 
provisions by helping school districts meet the excess 
cost of their education. 

The location of the building at Normal eame as 4 
result of plans begun in 1943. At that time, the 
Teachers College Board designated Illinois State Nor- 
mal University as the state teacher-edueation institu- 
tion to prepare teachers for exceptional children. 
The board thus recognized the need for special prepa- 
ration of teachers working with exceptional children. 

The construction of a special-education building 
will enable the university to increase its offerings i 
special education. At the present time, special cur- 
ricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Edueation and Master of Science in Edueation are 
for teachers preparing to work with children who are 
socially maladjusted, mentally subnormal, partially 
sighted, and in need of speech correction. New offer- 
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ings will be designed for teachers preparing to work 
‘ith children who are crippled, deaf, or hard-of-hear- 
‘7, and the otherwise physically handicapped. 

The new building will provide for enlarged stu- 
Students 
re provided with opportunities for student 
ching in the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s 
Ad- 


litional student-teaching assignments are under con- 





lont-teaching facilities in special education. 


}CLLU 


and in the Bloomington publie schools. 
jeration in nearby state institutions. It is expected 
new building will accommodate some 300 ex- 
children in need of a full-time special pro- 
is providing for still more student teaching. 


u ] 
aisO Will 


serve as the headquarters for student 
nd supervisors carrying on itinerant pro- 
rams of special education in the university training 
The building will be used as a demonstration center 
in special education as well as a student-teaching cen- 
er. School administrators and teachers looking for 
yays of improving programs of special education in 
communities will be invited to visit the 


wuier and observe the work being done there. Also 


har own 
for the university students and teachers in all depart- 
ments, the building will serve as an observation cen- 
er. Thi 


uly a limited amount of time to the study of special 


s means that students and teachers giving 
ucation, as well as those devoting a major part of 
heir time to work in this field, will have opportuni- 
es to observe the program being carried on in the 
lenonstration center. 

0 planned as to accommodate exceptional pupils such 
ns those with defective vision, defective hearing, de- 
The 


uilding will have a special swimming pool, play- 


ective speech, and other physical handicaps. 


ms, gymnasium, shops, a room for light treatments, 
pn auditorium, a library, and a cafeteria. Classrooms 
for students as well as offices for faculty members 
In the division of special education are to be included. 
Headquarters for the clinical and corrective work of 
the speech department also will be here. The entire 
iniversity health service will be located in a wing of 
ils building and will have offices for doctors and 
murses, general offices, examination rooms, conference 
rooms, a solarium and rest room, and an infirmary. 
‘linical space, classrooms, and laboratories for the 
tire psychology department will be in another unit 
t the building. 

lllinois has inereased liberally the amount of state 
id offered school districts for the education of 
The 64th General Assembly 


oy 


Xceptional children. 
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appropriated $4,900,000 to the state program for 
exceptional children during the 1945-47 biennium as 
compared with $2,300,000 appropriated for the pre- 
ceding biennium. Yet a constant impediment to the 
success of the program is the lack of qualified teachers 
for exceptional children. 

ay Graham, director, education of exceptional chil- 
dren in the office of the superintendent of public 
instruction, points out that Illinois needs about 2,500 
This is true in spite 
of the fact that schools are willing to pay salaries 


teachers in special education. 


ranging from $1,800 to $3,000 for such teachers, and 
that beginners in this field can each earn from $200 
to $500 more a year than beginners in other fields. 

R. W. Fairchild, president, Illinois State Normal 
University, sees the lack of qualified teachers as the 
“bottleneck” of the whole state program for excep- 
tional children. And the provision of adequate facili- 
ties for use in the education of teachers for the state’s 
handicapped children, he believes, will help remove 
this bottleneck. 

Rose E. Parker, who heads the Division of Special 
Education at the university, is most interested in 
plans for the new building. However, Illinois chil- 
dren cannot wait until this building is constructed; 
and she is hunting for prospective special teachers 
now. In answer to a question regarding the type of 


material needed, she said: “The special teacher, like 


all teachers, has to know and enjoy working with 
children. She needs tact, a sense of humor, and en- 
thusiasm. In addition, the special teacher must be 


a social worker in the truest sense of the word.” 


r p GERTRUDE M. Hau 
JIRECTOR OF UBLICITY, 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
NokMAL, ILL. 
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Pp. 


3ARNES, HARRY ELMER. 
France: France’s 
11. Published privately. 
Gives the author's opinion 
role in the history of France 


New Dreyfus Case in Reverse. 
1945. 
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Marshall Petain’s 





BEvusT, Nora E., aNnpD ’ Statistics of 
Public-School Librarians, 1941-42. U. S. Office of 


Education Biennial Surveys of Education in the United 

States, 1938-40 and 1940-42. Vol. II, Chapter VIII. 

Pp. iv+54. Government Printing Office. 1945. 15¢. 
» 

Non-Oral Reading: A Study of Its Use 

Supplementary Educational 

Pp. 56. University of Chicago. 


BUSWELL, G. T. 
in the Chicago Schools. 
Monograph, No. 60. 
1945. 
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Published in conjunction with The School Review and The 
Elementary School. 

o 
Houuis, ErNest V. Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. 
Pp. xii+ 204. ACE, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6. 1945. 52.50. 
Presents detailed information interesting to all concerned 
with the future of American education at the graduate 
level. 

* 
How to Build Terrain Models. Illustrated. Pp. 28. 
Government Printing Office. 1945. 10¢. 
Prepared for the U. 8S. Office of Education by the Navy, 
this manual is designed for distribution to schools for use 
in a nation-wide terrain-model program announced, Oc- 
tober 17, by the Navy and the Office of Education. 

e 
Industry for Veterans. Pp. 30. Industry for Veterans, 
Inc., 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2. 1945. 
A list (complete as of September 21, 1945) of 1,214 firms 
pledging preference to veterans in all new employment 
until at least 25 per cent on their payroll are veterans. 
This idea, conceived in the South Pacific and started as 
an Illinois effort, is now nation-wide owing to requests 
from industry. 

- 


MAHONEY, JOHN J. For Us the Living: An Approach 


to Ciwie Education. Pp. viii+344. Harper. 1945. 
$3.00. 
An appraisal of the problems of teaching civics, of which 
Henry W. Holmes, professor of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, says: “This book is at once a mark of the great 
revival of democracy in which we are living and a potent 
force toward making that revival fruitful in the schools. 
Education for democracy becomes in its pages both more 
compelling and more feasible.” 

o 
SmitH, Aucustus H. Economics for Our Times. Pp. 
xii+534. McGraw-Hill. 1945. $1.88. 
The consumer’s point of view is presented with emphasis 
laid on the practical application of economic principles in 
daily life, including the economics of war and reconversion. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 




















A book every school executive, teacher and 
prospective teacher should read! 






EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


By ALONZO F. MYERS and CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS 


This book is a thorough analysis of the increasing responsibilities of the school 
as society’s main educational agency. It makes an intensive survey of the educational 


implications of contemporary social, economic and political problems. Education, 
conceived as a social force, is given a broad interpretation. Schools are studied in 


relation to many non-school educative agencies. 


A complete outline of each unit presents a comprehensive view of the topics con- 
sidered, while problems and references at the end of the unit develop thought-provok- 
ing attitudes of inquiry and investigation on the part of the student. “A splendid, 
accurate and careful introduction to the study of education . . . well supplied with 
illustrative material, topics for pupil self-activity, and extensive bibliographies. 


434 pages—514, x8 


—Education 
College List, $3.25 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPY TODAY! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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